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"LINCOLN  TREE"  BLOWN  DOWN. 
from  The  Washington  Star. 
"One  erf  the  sad  foal  urea  of  ttie  storm,"  Bald  one 
■  Of  (he  While  Homo  Kardeners,  as  he  was  engaged 
Mv  trimming  up  the  trees,  "was  the  destruction  of 
the  Lincoln  tree,   which  stood  nearest  the  steps 
leading  from  the  War,   Slato  and  Navy  depart- 
v  monts  to  the,  Executive  Mansion.    It  was  the  end 
\tree  of  a  row  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  planted 
By  Presidents.   The  Lincoln  tree  was  planted  a  few 
months  after  President  Lincoln  entered  the  White 
House,  and  It  soon  was  larger  than  other  trees 
many  years  older. 

"It  was  its  size  that  brought  about  Its  destruc- 
tion now,  for  it  whs  the  only  one  In  the  Presidents' 
row  which  was  blown  down,  though  there  was  sad 
havoc  with  the  other  tides.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  asked  for  limbs  of  the  tree  and 
as  far  as  we  could  we  obliged  them.  Though 
maple  does  not  make  a  good  cane,  a  number  of 
.  those  who  secured  limbs  said  they  intended  having 
canes  made  for  presentation  to  those  who  would 
cherish  a  souvenir  from  Washington,  and  especially 
;  a  cane  from  the  tree  planted  by  Lincoln  himself. 
"I  have  been  in  the  gardens  off  and  on  since 
Lincoln's  days,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  more  dam- 
age done  by  the  storm  to  the  trees  there  that  one 
night  than  In  all  of  the  thirty-one  years  combined 
(■We  will  keep  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  may  be  in 
time,  tpr  It  is  strongly  rooted,  it  win  branch  out 
again*^  In  the  mean  time  we  will  grow  Japanese 
irv  or, Nlie  trunk." 


■NOBLE  TREK  LINCOLN  PLANTED. 


-foil  stand  within  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  Springfield,  111.    It  U 
jdniehow,  different  from  any  other,  tree,  and  yet  you  may 
!*  -'have  stood  within  the  shade  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 

of'otnei-  trees.  '  -  , 

You  put  your  hand  gently  upon  that  tree.  It  is  far  different 
from  any  other  tree  you  may  have  touched,  and  yet  you  may 
have  touched  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  other  trees — 
trees  of. the  same  species  of  wood",  trees  similar  in  size,  and- 
trees  much  larger  and  those  much  smaller,  But  you  neveri 
touched  a  tree  as  gently,  as  reverently,  as  you  did  this  one.  1 
You  look  at  the  tree  and  study  it.  You  have  seen  thousands 
of  trees  of  natural  origin  and  growth  and  those  planted  with 
human  hands — trees  far  surpassing  'this  one  in  their  beauty . 
in  architecture  or  more  queer  in  the  manner  in  which  na- 
ture had- fixed  their  trunks  and  branches, 
't  is  a  fruit  tree.  Ct  bears  the  year  roitnd  and  every  day.  Fruit 
has  been  gathered  from  it  by  many  thousands  of  pepphj, -and 


;  >'ffcs  quantify  has  never  been  diminished.    The  supply  is  inex -'^ 
5  *;austible.    The  fruit  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  satisfy  the  hun- 
-  Mer  but  increases  it.    You  cannot  see  the  fruit,  batiyou  can 
father  it. 

It  Is  grandly  inspiring  to  look  upon  that  tree,  and  yet  it  has  not 
' i  single  element  of  the  majesty  we  hear  spoken  of  trees.  It 
would  be  a  tree  without  an  admirer  did  it  stand  unknown  in 
the  forests  or  in  some  orchard  or  favorite  park.    If  it  were 
like  other  trees  it  might  be  cut  down,  but  not  for  the  value  of 
,    the  lumber  to  be  gotten  out  of  it;  it  would  be  for  its  use  as 
'   fuel,  or  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it  with  one  more  beau- 
tiful— and  yet  no  man  will  ever  be  so  mean  as  to  cut  this  tree 
down,   nor   a"  man,  woman,  or  child  be  so  unthoughtful  as 
tc  maPjK;4  >r  it  is  a  tree  that  was  planted  by.  Abraham  Lincoln 
irf  the  front  yard  of  the  only  home  he  ever  owned,  the  old 
h^ine  place  in  Springfield,  111. 


J 


THE     FALL     OF    THE     LINCOLN  ELM 


This  tree  was  planted  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  front  of  his  house  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  day  he  left  for 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as  President.  It  was  blown  over  by  a  fierce  storm  that  struck  Springfield  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  August  17,  1906.  The  neighbors  of  Lincoln  took  great  pride  in  this  elm  and  its  loss  shocked 
the  city.     It  is  expected  that  the  tree  will  now  be  cut  to  pieces  and  its  remains  converted  into  souvenirs 


SOUVENIEBS  To  be  Made  from  ffiREE  PLANTED  BI  LINCOLN 


Gen.  File 


OUT  OF  LINCOLN'S  TREE. 

Souvenirs  will  be  Made  from  Cedar 
Planted  by  Emancipator, 

[Special  to^The  Indianapolis  Nets.] 
EVANSVILLE,  Ind.,  July  22.— One  of 
the  three  cedar  trees  which  was  planted 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  a  small  boy  at 
Lincoln  City.  Ind..  will  be  made  Into 
'small  souvenirs  by  Albert  P.  Fenn,  a  fur- 
niture and  chair  manufacturer  of  Tell 
;  City,  and  Riven  to  his  friends.  Several 
,  months  asro  the  tree  was  blown  down  and 
flay  In  the  yard  of  A.  P.  Rhodes  for  some 
time  and  promised  to  go  to  decay  when 
Mr.  Penn  asked  for  It  and  the  tree  was 
presented  to  him.  He  had  it  shipped  to 
one  of  his  factories  at  Tell  City.  Among 
rfhe  notables  to  whom  Mr.  Fenn  will  send 
souvenirs  are  President  Taft.  former 
President  Roosevelt,  Henry  Watterson, 
edttof  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal; 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  great  war  President;  Senators  Bever- 
)dKe  and  Shtvely  and  Governor  Marshall. 
The  tree  was  planted  at  Lincoln  City, 
.near  where  the  Southern  railroad  station 
'hpw  stands,  a  short  time  before  Lincoln 
left  the  Hoosler  state  with  his  parents 
for  his  future  home  in  Illinois.  The  tree 
stood  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
was  in  a  good' state  of  preservation  when 
It  was  blown  down  during  a  recent  storm. 
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Garden,  an  expansion  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  with  its  historic  and  valuable  botanical  specimens, 
are  collected  the  most  valuable  selections  of  rare  flowering  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  and  especially 
flowering  trees  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  same  space  in  the  world.  What  single  item  of 
landscape  gardening  for  the  beautifying  of  the  National  Capitol  Grounds  is  of  greater  value ! 

On  May  4,  1920,  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  establishment.  Attention  at  that  time  was  called  to 
the  very  interesting  historical  specimens  in  the  Garden — among  them  the  Euro- 
pean  hornbeam  planted  there  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  oak  from  the  tomb  of 
Confucius  planted  by  the  British  minister  in  1865,  the  acacia  tree  planted  by 
President  Grant,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  treejs  planted  by 
the  actors  Booth  and  Barrett. 

When  Congress  decided  that  the  plan  of  the  Mall  as  shown  in  the  L'Enfant 
plan  and  the  plan  of  1901  should  be  carried  out,  it  also  decided  to  relocate  the 
Botanic  Garden  on  the  south  side  of  Maryland  Avenue,  adjacent  to  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  For  the  use  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Congress  also  made  available  the 
James  Creek  Canal  spaces,  so  that  it  will  contain  fully  50  acres. 

Congress  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  new  conservatory,  to  be  built  on 
the  south  side  of  Maryland  Avenue,  along  First  Street,  near  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
This  will  cost  about  $1,000,000.  On  the  square  south  of  it  space  has  been  pro- 
vided  for  the  relocation  of  the  Bartholdi  Fountain  and  a  flowering  garden.  At  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  square  will  be  a  new  residence  for  the  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Bennett,  Parsons  fe?  Frost,  of  Chicago,  who 
are  the  consulting  architects  and  landscape  architects  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  development  of  the 
Union  Station  Plaza.  Congress  has  provided  funds  to  begin  the  construction 
of  the  new  conservatory  with  its  gardens,  and  the  work  of  clearing  the  grounds 
is  under  way. 

The  conservatory  is  to  be  approximately  300  feet  in  length,  2C0  feet  in 
width,  and  1  story  in  height,  with  the  principal  frontage  on  Maryland  Avenue. 
Practically  the  entire  square  will  be  covered  by  this  building  project.  There  will 
be  an  east  court  and  a  west  court.  The  dome  will  have  a  height  of  about  70  feet 
and  will  be  96  feet  in  diameter,  providing  ample  space  and  light  for  the  large 
palms.  Glass  and  steel  will  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  material  for  the 
structure.  The  facade  of  the  building  will  be  of  stone,  about  40  feet  in  height, 
and  thus  much  of  the  glass  roof  will  not  be  seen.  There  will  be  an  arcade  meas- 
uring 230  by  16  feet.  The  frontage  will  have  11  openings,  with  doors  of 
sufficient  size  so  that  the  plants  which  occupy  the  subtropical  portions  of  the 
conservatory  can  be  brought  out  in  the  summer  time  on  the  terrace  to  form  an 
interesting  display  of  plant  life. 
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Inter-office  Correspondence 
evansville  office 


Doctor  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  date        March  30,  1932 


Dear  Doctor  Warren: 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find 
letter  which  Mr.  Jones  recently  received. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  have  a  notice 
in  the  paper,  hut  is  passing  this  letter  on 
to  you  for  your  information. 


Secretary, 


M.C.  Togeljmv 
Enc.  1. 


IF  THIS  LETTER  CALLS  FOR  A  REPLY,  USE  THE  BOTTOM  OR  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  DUPLICATE  COPY  ATTACHED 


piBB^Of  WOOD  MM  TREE  ABE  IS  SUPPO  ^  ^4  WANTED 


April  5,  1932 


Urs.  ISthel  Khodes  ;?illis 
Mneola  City,  Indiana 

Bear  Ifcv*  miist 

Dr.  ffarren  has  instructed  ae 
to  inform  you  that  wo  have  a  picture  of 
the  eed'sr  tree  you  mention,  also  several 
pieces  reputed  to  coiae  from  the  tree  it- 
self, waA  so  wold  not  he  interested  in 
purchasing  further  curios. 

Enclosed  is  some  snsetsa  lit* 
er^ture  In  which  you  will  perhaps  he 
interested^  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
Icindaess  md  courtesy  in  informing  us 
of  this  material. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Ethel  Hfconwf ord 
m   Assistant  director 

Mncoln  Historic**!  Research  Foundation 


4827  41 
■  ashin  0Qd 
July  87 


43rd    Place    N  V 
a      16  DC 
'  1958 


Mr  Paul  H  Gore-Booth 
British.  Saba  a  ay 


Washington     0  0 


Dear    Mr  Gore-Booth 


I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  have  apparently  sent  you  on  such  an  energetic  search 
after  information  regarding  the  several  trees  planted    "in  1865**  by  the  British 
Minister,  by  President  Lincoln  and  by  General  U  S  Grant  in  the  Botanical  wardens 
located  in  the  Nation's  Gapital. 

My  first  information  on  this  came  from  one  of  those  large-heavy  Government  Print* 
-ing  office  books  on  Washington  D  C  by  Paul     Gammer er  in  a  small  paragraph  in 
which  he  invites  attention  to  these  several  trees*  My  next  source  was  on  a  visit 
to  Library  of  Congress;  contained  in  the  Sunday    sepia  photogravure   section  was 
a  full-page  spread  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  pictured 
were  these  several  trees* 

My  contact  with  Botanical  Gardens  gave  absolutely  no  results  whatever.  However: 
perhaps  it  has  not  come  to  your  attention  that  I  am  a  DC  Metropolitan  policeman, 
forking  with  me  in  the  same  10th  Precinct  is  a  young  rather  nice  lad  named  Hess. 
X  asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  John  Hess  pictured  in  the  Sunday  sepia  section, 
he  replied  "Why  he  was  my  father".        This  boy's  mother  has  a  large  unpublished 
manuscript  on  the  Botanical  Gardens,  along  with  a  photo  of  the  Lincoln  tree  which 
was  an  English  Hornbean   —   or,  is  it  Hornbeam  tvee* 

Unfortunately,  1  have  not  got  any  further  break  there  either.   I  expect  later  on  I  sht 
shall  have  the  photo  copied.     I  believe  there  has  not  been  anything  found  in  the 
unpublished  manuscript  regarding  these  three  trees.     So:  that  source  has  not  as  yet 
been  too  productive  either.  j 

I  ,  therefore,  am  at  a  standstill  on  the  matter. 

Private  Gordon  A  Hess  tells  me  that  he  was  born  on  the  grounds   of  the  Botanical 
Grounds  as  the  caretaker,  or  rather  Superintendent,  lived  there  at  that  time,  tho 
the  house  is  now  torn  down.   He  mentioned  that  several  of  the  very  much  older  em-  j 
-ployees  recall  the  Lincoln  Hornbean  tree,  but,  they  think  it  was  too  old  and  too 
big  to  move  when   Second   street  was  cut  through.   Now,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter. 
You  should  see  the  trees  that  are  being  moved  out  in  Soldiers  Home  grounds 
Pvt  Hess  tells  me  of  some  woman  from  the  ^apitol,  who  may  have  been  the  wife  of 
a  Congressman  who  used  to  come  and  sit  for  hours  under  the  Lincoln  Hornbeam  ,  that 
she  once  expressed  some  emotional  interest  in  so  sitting. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  add  this  much  more  to  your  file  on  the  several  tress, 
the  one  from  the  Tomb  of  Confucius  planted  by  the  British  Minister,  the  Aoacia  plan- 
-ted  by  General  Grant  and  the  Hornbean  by  Preat  Lincoln.     Please  do  not  bother  to 
answer  this  note,  I'll  see  you  some  evening  at  C  W  H  T  meeting   —  I  hope  •  Again: 
sincorest  compliments  indeed  for  the  splendid  adress  you  gave  us  on  the  realtionship 
between  the  U  S  and  Great  Britain  during  the  Civil  War*     Kindest  regards  from 


W  lYS  t\    (AO  H     ^oAo  ?  f-        v\o  0-  \A   e  \A  iyN 

Just  west  of  the  Capitol  are  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  in  which  are  many  his- 
toric trees,  these  including  thejSurop-ean 

hornbeam",  planted  by  •  Lincoln;  the 
-CEdars   of  Lelbart6ii~^y~Senalofr  Hoar 

and  Evarts;  the  slender  bald  cypresses, 

known  as  the  actors'  trees  because  they 

were  planted  by  Forrest  and, Booth!  arid  l 
i  an  oak  which  tradition  tells  us  sprang  J 
!  from   an  ,  acorn'  dropped   from    a  tree) 

which  shades  the  tomb  of  Confucius  in  : 

Shantung,  the  acorn  ha'ving  been  brought 

over  ,by  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  -the 
i  old  New  York  Sun.  The  Peace  Tree, 
i  after  it  had  attained  full  size,  was  sue- 
|  cessfully  moved  in  ptder  to  make  room 

for  the  Grant  Memorial.    That  operation; 

'cost  $5,000.    The  tree  was  transplanted! 

and  continued  to  grow  in  another  parti 

of  the  garden.  That  price  shows  how 
•we  yajue  individual  trees. 


